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It  is  very  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle 
to  come  to  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  and 
talk  about  vocational  education,  because  you 
gentlemen,  through  the  work  of  your  committee 
and  through  the  reports  of  Mr.  Cooley,  have 
established  a  reputation  that  we  are  all  glad  to 
recognize  as  among  the  very  first  authorities  on 
this  subject,  and  as  the  leaders  in  this  country 
of  organized  effort  to  solve  a  really  pressing 
public  question. 

This  is  one  of  those  public  questions  that  I 
trust  we  shall  be  able  to  solve  speedily,  because 
it  is  free,  or  ought  to  be  free,  from  any  taint 
or  suspicion  of  politics  or  partisanship.  In 
order  to  solve  this  question  in  the  spirit  in 
which  you  gentlemen  have  gone  about  it,  it  will 
be  necessary,  I  think,  to  make  first  the  people 
of  Illinois,  to  whom  you  are  now  directing  your 
campaign,  and  afterwards  the  people  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  whom  I  am  sure  you  desire 
to  influence  and  to  lead — understand  that  voca- 
tional preparation  is  not  some  temporary  or 
passing  social  expedient,  that  it  is  not  the  intro- 
duction of  some  educational  novelty,  however 
meritorious;  but  that  you  are  concerned  with 
one  of  the  most  far-reaching  questions  in  our 
modern  life.  This  is  true,  whether  you  approach 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States 
or  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  countries  of 
the  Old  World.  This  is  again  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  all  approaching  it  in  a  large 

stenographic  report  of  the  address  made  December  14, 
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spirit  of  inquiry  and  study,  and  that  one  of 
them  at  least — the  German  people  and  the 
German  nation — has  made  very  long  strides 
towards  effecting  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  involved. 

That  problem  is  nothing  less  than  the  great 
modern  social  problem  of  preventing  evils  in 
society  instead  of  waiting  until  they  arrive  and 
then  trying  to  cure  them.  The  old  method  was 
one  of  waiting  until  a  social  disease  had  broken 
out  or  manifested  itself,  and  then  rushing  with 
such  skill  and  such  power  as  could  be  com- 
manded to  effect  a  cure.  Just  as  sanitary 
science  and  preventive  medicine  have  rendered 
such  massive  services  to  mankind,  and  are  today 
everywhere  supplanting  therapeutics  in  furnish- 
ing medicine  with  its  fundamental  and  con- 
trolling point  of  view,  so  these  modern  social 
remedies  of  prevention,  like  vocational  prepara- 
tion, instead  of  waiting  for  the  time  of  cure 
to  come,  are  in  their  way  equally  far-reaching 
and  equally  beneficent  in  regard  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  general  economic,  moral  and  political 
status  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

We  are  confronted  everywhere  in  the  world 
by  this  fact :  that  while  mankind  is  endeavoring 
to  adapt  the  individual  to  the  environment  by 
education  and  training,  we  have  thus  far  been 
successful  only  in  providing  a  means  of  adapta- 
tion for  the  comparatively  few  select  survivors 
of  a  long,  arduous  and  expensive  educational 
process.  A  boy,  for  instance,  beginning  in  the 
elementary  school  can  go  on  through  the  high 
school,  the  college  and  the  university  and  can 
prepare  himself  for  a  career  as  an  engineer, 
whether  civil,  mining,  metallurgical,  mechan- 
ical, chemical,  or  electric.  The  same  boy,  can, 
if  he  prefers,  begin  in  the  elementary  school, 
go  through  high  school,  college  and  university, 
and  prepare  himself  for  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  or  for  the  practice  of  law,  or 
for  the  duties  of  the  teacher,  or  as  an  architect. 


The  select  few  who  can  survive  this  process  and 
can  meet  the  cost  of  it,  are  able  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  their  environment  in  a  most  admirable 
fashion  anywhere  in  the  world,  whether  in 
America  or  in  Europe.  They  are  trained  to  take 
hold  of  life  with  a  firm  grip  at  some  particular 
point ;  and  then  the  problem  of  success  or  failure 
rests  with  their  own  several  characters  and 
abilities.  Society  has  done  its  part  in  offering 
them  an  organized  and  effective  opportunity  for 
preparation. 

But  to  the  great  mass  of  human  beings  this 
opportunity  is  not  open.  All  over  the  world  we 
have  now  brought  these  young  people  by  vari- 
ous types  of  compulsory  legislation,  under 
the  influence  of  the  elementary  school  for,  let 
us  say,  the  years  from  6  or  7  to  13  or  14.  This 
great  mass  of  boys  and  girls  get  the  very  ad- 
mirable and  very  effective  training  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  but  for  well  known  economic 
reasons  they  cannot  take  advantage  of  what 
society  has  to  offer  beyond  that.  They  are  com- 
pelled to  go  out  and  take  hold  of  life  as  best 
they  can  at  that  tender  age,  unadapted,  unfitted, 
with  no  specific  tentacle  ready  to  grip  any  par- 
ticular hanging  rope  on  which  to  climb  to  eco- 
nomic independence  or  security. 

This  is  the  result  of  conditions  for  which  no 
one  in  particular  is  responsible.  At  one  time, 
when  life  was  simpler,  when  the  home  counted 
for  more,  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of  very 
admirable  training  of  a  manual  and  industrial 
kind  to  be  had  from  the  ordinary  arts  of  the 
home,  of  the  farm  and  of  the  shop,  much  that  was 
practically  helpful  was  done  for  the  boy.  This 
was,  let  us  say,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago. 
But  under  our  modern  conditions  of  huge  city 
communities,  of  congested  population,  and  the 
highly  specialized  character  of  all  industrial 
work,  unless  one  knows  some  particular  thing,  he 
knows  nothing.  The  situation  which  confronts 
the  boy  or  the  girl  of  14  who  leaves  the  ele- 


mentary  school  and  is  forced  to  begin  to  take 
hold  of  life  somewhere  and  somehow,  to  help 
to  provide  for  the  family  livelihood  and  suste- 
nance, is  difficult  and  sad  in  the  extreme.  This 
lack  of  adaptation  leads  directly  to  the  problem 
of  unemployment,  and  it  leads  directly  to  the 
problem  of  uneconomic  employment;  and  un- 
economic employment  is  almost  as  great  an  evil 
in  its  way  as  unemployment.  It  is  not  so  serious, 
doubtless,  for  the  individual  who  is  employed, 
even  though  wastef ully  and  uneconomically ;  but 
it  is  almost  as  bad  as  unemployment  for  the 
public  as  a  whole,  which  in  the  one  case  will  get 
no  service  at  all  from  the  individual  who  cannot 
find  a  way  to  earn  an  economic  reward,  and  in 
the  other  case  is  getting  only  a  partial  service 
for  whatever  economic  reward  is  paid. 

The  problem  of  vocational  preparation  in  this 
country,  which  you  have  studied  and  which  you 
have  reported  upon,  is  just  the  problem  of  how 
to  take  this  great  mass  of  young  people  and  to 
see  to  it  that  while  they  are  beginning  to  learn 
life  they  shall  learn  it  in  some  effective  fashion, 
by  making  use  of  some  talent,  of  some  predis- 
position, taste,  desire  or  need,  in  order  that 
when  they  finally  swing  clear  of  the  structure 
provided  for  their  education  and  training,  they 
shall  be  able  to  stand  up  straight  as  self-support- 
ing citizens  and  to  do  something  and  do  it  in  a 
way  that  is  economically  worth  while. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  narrowly  educational 
problem;  it  is  a  problem  of  large  social  and 
economic  importance.  If  effectively  solved  it 
will  add  enormously  to  the  economic  productive- 
ness of  the  community ;  it  will  add  greatly  to  the 
number  of  independent,  self-supporting  fami- 
lies; it  will  add  to  the  average  income  of  the 
wage-earner  and  wage-worker ;  it  will  add  to  the 
amount  of  exchangeable  commodities  in  the 
community  as  a  whole.  It  will  tend  directly 
to  the  enrichment  of  the  life  of  the  individual 
and  to  the  enrichment  of  the  life  of  the  com- 


munity;  not  only  in  a  moral  and  social  and 

political  sense,  all  of  which  are  highly  desirable, 

but  also  in  a  material,  monetary  sense,  which 

is  not  in  this  case  by  any  means  to  be  despised. 

Experience,  particularly  that  of  the  German 

people,  shows  that  the  way  to  solve  this  pressing 

problem  is  to  drop  all  preconceived  notions  of 

|  a  formally  pedagogic  kind,  to  get  rid,  so  far  as 

I  possible,  of  the  apparatus  and  point  of  view  of 

i  the    old-fashioned    school,    and   to    assume    the 

|  point  of  view  of  a  special  industry,  of  a  par- 

I  ticular  vocation.    We  must  get  away  from  those 

general  aspects  of  training  that  are  sometimes 

called  by  the  ugly  word  "  cultural, ' '  and  take 

hold  rather  of  that  side  of  training  which  has 

to  do  with  the  mastery  of  some  definite  calling, 

career  or  activity. 

In  order  to  do  this  we  must  bring  about  co- 
operation between  those  who  look  at  this  ques- 
tion from  the  educational  and  the  economic  side, 
and  those  who,  by  reason  of  their  experience 
and  their  occupation  in  life,  are  able  to  look 
at  it  from  the  industrial  side.  This  co-operation 
offers  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  the  training 
of  the  young  person  of  this  type  under  the 
natural  and  real  conditions  of  a  vocation  or 
trade  itself,  and  not  under  the  auspices  of  a 
school  which  merely  imitates  a  trade  or  vocation. 
In  other  words,  the  young  person  is  not  to  learn, 
so  to  speak,  at  a  trade  or  vocation,  but  he  is  to 
learn  a  trade  or  vocation  and  to  learn  it  as  it 
really  is. 

I  remember  seeing  a  very  interesting  experi- 
ment in  process  some  years  ago  at  the  "Westing- 
house  Works  at  East  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  West- 
inghouse  took  a  party  of  visitors  through  his 
works,  and  he  called  attention  to  a  building 
which  he  used  for  the  teaching  and  training  of 
about  three  hundred  young  men.  They  were 
graduates,  not  of  elementary  schools,  for  they 
were  seeking  vocational  education  of  a  higher 
type, — but  this  illustrates  the  principle  at  stake 


— but  of  schools  of  engineering  and  electrical 
science  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  other  neigh- 
boring parts  of  the  country.  They  were  engaged 
in  two  shifts  of  four  hours  a  day  each,  or  eight 
hours  a  day  occupation.  Those  who  were  at 
work  in  the  morning  in  the  theoretical  rooms 
on  problems  of  engineering,  drafting  or  higher 
mathematics,  of  economics  and  the  elements  of 
electrical  science,  were  at  work  four  hours  in 
the  afternoon  in  the  shops.  The  men  who  were 
at  work  in  these  places  in  the  shops  in  the  morn- 
ing went  in  the  afternoon  to  the  schoolroom,  so 
that  the  shops  were  run  without  interruption 
by  those  three  hundred  young  mechanical  ap- 
prentices, so  to  speak,  each  one  of  them  learning 
a  real  job.  The  work  of  formal,  theoretical 
instruction  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  work 
of  practical  experience  with  the  machines  and 
in  the  electrical  and  physical  laboratories. 

It  is  just  this  principle  that  it  is  desired  to 
carry  out  in  this  case,  and  which  the  experience 
of  Germany  indicates  that  it  is  desirable  to 
carry  out.  To  use  existing  industries,  whether 
they  be  those  of  the  farm,  those  of  the  shop, 
or  those  of  the  factory,  as  schools  of  apprentice- 
ship, observation  and  training  while  the  formal 
instruction  goes  on  side  by  side  for  the  one  or 
two  years'  period  provided, — this  is  the  essential 
point  in  the  whole  matter. 

To  deal  with  this  problem,  then,  is  nothing 
less  than  to  deal  with  the  question  of  adapting 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  population 
to  their  environment.  It  means  getting  rid  so  | 
far  as  possible  of  the  purely  unskilled  and  hap- 
hazard laborer,  the  man  who  can  do  this  or  that 
imperfectly,  but  nothing  well,  and  to  substitute 
for  him  the  man  and  the  woman,  or  the  boy  and 
the  girl,  as  you  choose,  who  have  some  particular 
knowledge  and  skill  to  sell  to  the  community 
in  return  for  an  economic  wage.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  very  largest  of  our  un- 
solved social  problems.     If  it  is  wisely  solved, 


some  other  social  problems  that  are  looming 
large  just  now  will  be  much  reduced  in  impor- 
tance, and  the  time  and  the  cost  of  their  solution 
will  be  greatly  lessened;  for  the  reason  that 
we  shall  by  this  preventive  policy  have  trained 
a  much  greater  number  of  self-supporting  and 
independent  human  beings.  We  shall  once  more 
have  done  for  society  what  medicine  has  done 
in  putting  the  emphasis  on  prevention  and  in 
taking  care  that  pathological  conditions  and 
preventable  diseases  do  not  occur  if  foresight 
and  skill  can  avoid  them. 

So  you  gentlemen,  in  leading  the  way,  are 
pointing  out  how  to  prevent  certain  pathological 
social  conditions  from  happening,  how  to  dimin- 
ish both  unemployment  and  uneconomic  employ- 
ment. As  your  problem  deals  with  so  large  a 
number  of  persons — whether  you  take  them  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  school  population  or 
whether  you  take  them  absolutely — you  are 
I  dealing  with  one  of  the  large  and  very  funda- 
;  mental  unsolved  social  problems  of  our  modern 
\  life.  I  need  not  go  further  into  the  details  of 
how  all  this  has  come  about;  that  is  perfectly 
familiar  to  you.  Here  the  problem  is.  It  exists 
in  the  United  States,  in  France,  in  England, 
in  Germany,  in  Scandinavia  and  in  Italy;  the 
pressing  question  is,  how  best  to  address  our- 
selves to  its  prompt  and  effective  solution. 

The  chairman  has  suggested  a  question  that 
in  a  way  is  one  of  detail,  yet  it  is  an  important 
question.  It  is  question  of  administration. 
How  should  we  go  about  this  thing?  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  pure  theory  the  answer  would  be : 
"It  doesn't  make  any  difference  how  you  go 
about  it,  so  long  as  you  get  it  done;  so  long 
as  you  are  sure  that  you  provide  this  oppor- 
tunity for  training,  and  oversee  and  conduct 
it  effectively  and  wisely."  But  you  cannot 
answer  this  question  on  theoretical  grounds  or 
quite  so  simply.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience    with    this    matter    of    educational 


administration  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  has, 
been  pretty  well  established  that  for  a  new 
and  far-reaching  undertaking  it  is  advisable  to 
establish  a  new  and  directly  responsible  admin- 
istrative agency.  That  is  true  not  alone  of  this 
undertaking  but  of  others,  and  I  will  illustrate 
it  to  you.  "We  never  could  have  built  up  the 
great  schools  of  science  in  this  country  if  we 
had  insisted  upon  always  starting  them  in  con- 
nection with  literary  colleges.  This  was  not 
because  the  teachers  in  the  literary  colleges  were 
not  sympathetic  in  a  way  with  the  new  de- 
parture, but  because  men  cannot  resist  the  feel- 
ing that  somehow  or  other  this  new  development 
presents  to  the  literary  college  the  question  of 
diverting  part  of  its  energy,  part  of  its  equip- 
ment, part  of  its  funds,  to  a  new  and  strange 
undertaking.  There  was  in  this  country  in  the 
fifties  and  sixties  and  seventies  a  great  deal  of 
what  we  may  politely  call  lassitude  in  building 
up  our  schools  of  science  and  engineering.  The 
stimulus  came  when  the  Morrill  Act  was  passed 
in  1861  and  a  great  grant  of  land  was  made  to 
the  several  States  for  the  institution  of  separate 
and  distinct  schools  in  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  What  has  happened  since  every- 
body knows. 

Theoretically,  many  of  those  schools  would  be 
better  off  today  as  parts  of  great  university 
systems  undoubtedly,  and  the  tendency  here  and 
there  is  to  absorb  them  now  that  the  experi- 
mental period  is  past,  and  they  are  safely  on 
their  feet  and  doing  their  work.  They  have 
made  a  place  for  themselves,  the  importance 
of  which  can  no  longer  be  diminished  or  denied. 
But  the  practical  fact  is  that  they  would  not  be 
where  they  are  today  had  they  not  called  out 
a  distinct  sense  of  effort,  a  distinct  feeling  of 
responsibility,  on  the  part  of  those  charged  with 
their  upbuilding. 

The  experience  of  Germany  shows  just  the 
same  thing  in  connection  with  this  vocational 
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preparation.  As  you  move  about  Germany,  you 
find  that  all  the  distinguished  men  in  the  uni- 
versities, all  the  leading  men  in  the  ministries 
of  education  in  Prussia,  in  Bavaria,  and  in 
Saxony  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  this  move- 
ment; they  are  very  proud  of  it,  but  they  will 
also  tell  you  that  they  themselves  could  not  have 
accomplished  it.  This  had  to  be  done  by  some- 
body for  whom  this  task  was  the  chief  and 
dominant  interest.  This  is  the  argument  from 
experience  for  a  special  agency — not  a  competing 
or  conflicting  agency,  but  a  co-operating  and 
inter-dependent  agency,  of  course — to  become 
responsible  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  system  of 
training  and  guidance  of  such  vast  importance 
and  with  such  far-reaching  influence.  More- 
over this  plan  affords  an  opportunity  to  bring 
in  close  touch  with  this  great  movement  during 
its  early  and  experimental  stages  two  great 
bodies  of  opinion,  without  whose  support  it  can- 
not possibly  succeed;  the  opinion  of  the  great 
employing  class  in  this  country,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  great  class  of  skilled  employees.  Unless 
these  two  classes  see  and  understand  that  this 
is  an  attempt  to  strengthen  both  of  them,  to 
give  them  new  economic  advantage  and  new 
economic  importance,  and  through  them  to 
strengthen  and  build  up  an  independent,  self- 
supporting  citizenship,  the  movement  is  bound 
to  fail.  The  way  of  wisdom  and  discretion  in 
administering  this  plan  is  to  draw  into  it,  as  co- 
operators,  representatives  of  these  two  great 
classes,  and  not  to  make  it  a  wholly  pedagogic 
undertaking.  It  should  be  clearly  understood 
from  the  outset  that  it  affects  the  employing 
class  by  providing  them  with  better  trained 
workmen  and  that  it  affects  the  employed  class 
by  raising  the  standard  of  skilled  labor  and 
thereby  assuring,  under  a  well  known  law  of 
3conomics,  an  increasing  remuneration  for  skilled 
work.  If  you  can  draw  into  this  movement 
representatives  of  these  two  classes,  and  if  you 


will  conceive  of  it  not  simply — or  rather  not  at 
all_as  one  to  establish  a  new  type  of  school, 
not  as  an  attempt  to  put  something  new  by  the 
side  of  the  high  school  or  the  business  college 
or  the  technical  school ;  but  rather  as  a  distinct 
and  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  organized 
society  to  go  out  and  deal  with  the  question  of 
unskilled,  untrained,  unadapted  labor,  you  will 
do  this  country  a  great  and  lasting  service. 

If  this  club  and  those  co-operating  with  you 
are  able  to  lead  the  way  in  this  State,  to  give 
counsel  and  advice  and  leadership  to  those  of  us 
in  other  States,  then  if  your  club  had  never  done 
anything  else,  if  you  had  never  rendered  any 
other  services  to  your  own  members  or  to  the 
community,  you  might  feel  perfectly  satisfied 
that  you  had  written  a  very  large  page  in  the 
economic  and  industrial  history  of  the  United 
States. 
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